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ARITHMETIC IN SWITZERLAND. 
BY JACOB WERNLI, PRINCIPAL NORMAL SCHOOL, GALENA, ILL. 


As Rey. B. G. Nortkop’s report on Education ia Switzerland has 
called forth no reply from the ranks of our teachers in the United 
States, thus far, I feel it my duty to make some short remarks in regard 
to the methods which the Swiss educators use in teaching arithmetic 
and geography, believing that many of our teachers, who certainly read 
that paper with satisfaction and pride, may with some profit read this 
statement. Let me also state at the outset, that no controversy is 
sought by me; improvement of our public schools is now, as in years 
past, my sole object. The sound common sense of our educators may 
decide which methods are the best, the Swiss or the American. 

lt must be admitted, that in the common, and often in the higher 
schools of Switzerland, we shall find no text-book on arithmetic; it is 
regarded as unnecessary, a nuisance; the scholars commit no definitions, 
no vules to their memory; no books with analysis, and answers and 
rules, lead the struggling scholar on “ the royal road to knowledge.” 

An “ Intellectual Arithmetic,” placed in the hands of the young stu- 
dent to “ get the lesson,” and then recite to the teacher, would be re- 
garded downright folly. No school superintendent, even in examina- 
tions of teachers, would ask for definitions of “ fractions,” “ divisor,” 
“sum,” etc. The question, “ What is a compound fraction?” 
puzzle a scholar who in a few minutes would solve the most intricate 
problem in partnership, or interest. Algebra is not taught im common 
schools; it is regarded as belonging to the high schools. If these 
things are the essential properties of a good method of teaching arith- 
metic, verily, [must confess that our American schools stand very high, 
on the iadder that leads to perfection; but-Switzerland certainly takes 
her place modestly on the lowest round. 
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For the method of teaching this important branch in the common 
schools, in that country from which the modern education was started 
by Father Pestalozzi, is simply the following: 

1. No tyros are admitted as teachers. After an education in the high 
schools, the candidate for teacher is prepared four years for this work 
in their excellent normal schools, of which Switzerland, with,two and a 
half million inhabitants, possesses 31. Every step, every difficulty he 
learns to observe ane overcome. Theory is connected with practice. 
The general and special principles of education, which underlie each 
branch, the relation and bearing of the several branches to one another, 
the end to be accomplished by each and all, is clear before him. Thus 
prepared, he enters the school, generally for life. 

2. While some American teachers profess that they would teach all 
the arithmetic a scholar needs, in a term or two, the Swiss teacher com- 
mences his instruction with the first school year, as a continuation of 
the scholar’s education by his mother or comrades. Every operation in 
the elementary classes is connected with objects. Nothing is attempted 
which the scholar cannot understand. Notation in taught very gradually ; 
first from 1 to 20; then to 50; later to 100. But all operations are 
carried through in one statiom, before the scholar’s advance to the next. 
Although steady progress is made, the teacher hastensslowly. Nothing 
is told that the scholar can find out himself, and indeed, very little need 
be told in arithmetic. The less the teacher explains, the surer is the 
progress of the scholar. The teacher is requested to render all neces- 
sary assistance by a strictly catechetical method. Thus the child is 
forced to follow the teacher, who can easily sce if he understands or not ; 
and the pupil grows independent in thinking and reasoning. 

3. Very little difference can be observed between the solutions in 
mental and in written arithmetic, except that in this, the figures, are 
used to represent the numbers, Many of the best teachers discard 
written arithmetic, as a separate branch, entirely, and combine both, 
with the best results. 

4. If books are used by scholars, which at preseat is often the case, 
they are merely weil arranged collections of problems without solv- 
tions, rules or answers. And why should they not be in this form? 
Does not experience teach us, that what we understand and regard as 
correct and safe, we adopt as a rule of our actions in life as well as in 
arithmetic ? 

4. The great ends of arithmetic are regarded to be: 1. and most 
important, the development of sound, logical reasoning, by which 
the child will gain strength (not knowledge) to solve the most difficult 
problems that may occur in higher classes. 2. To prepare for business. 
This order may seem strange to many a practical American; but in the 
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land of ** Tell” they educate, first, men; second, business men. And is 
not this the proper order? . 

5. Algebra and geometry, although well understood by the teachers, 
are not taught ir the common schools; they belong the province of the 
high school; but certainly the construction of geometrical figures or 
forms is not neglected in their common schools, as it is here in our 
high schools. Another circumstance is, that the fundamental rules, frac- 
tons, compound numbers, ete., are learned but once; but so thoroughly 
that only reviews in the form of a few problems which cover the 
ground, are necessary. Every thing is so well and thoroughly under- 
stood and practiced, that a scholar might just as well foget his head 
as his arithmetic. 

Although they cannot say, I have been twice through Robinson’s 
Practical,” or through Adams’ or Ray’s Arithmetic, they understand 
fractions, percentage, etc., and solve any example, no matter how new, 
with such rapidity, self-reliance and clearness, that we cannot help 
thinking that the method of teaching arithmetic in that small republic 
has something to do with the independent spirit of her citizens. 

Permit me to pass silevtly over the errors committed in the instruc- 
tion of this branch in our glorious America; not only in the West, but 
as my observations lead me to believe, even in the enlightened East, 
bridges are sometimes built for the scholars, to lead them to the dizzy 
heights before they have gathered strength to remain there. Should 
we not lay solid foundations, before we build the superstructure? 
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A MINNESOTA MODEL SCHOOL, 
AS SEEN BY A WISCONSIN VISITOR. 


The model school is that place where teaching is done of such achar- 
acter as to make good citizens. Such an organization challenges the 
respect of the professional age, and commands the patronage of those 
who have in view the full development of youth. The general impres- 
sion made by such a school is confirmed by farther acquaintance with 
its students as citizens, as their excellent habits characterize all action 
in future life, and they constitute the silent powers which reack out 
through the entire circle of acquaintance and lift those less favored to 
higher moral, social and political levels. The building for the school 
must bea model, designed to accommodate; it is thoroughly ventila- 
ted, warmed and lighted, and is cheerful in all departments. Supplied 
with all the appurtenances which make the business of school progres- 
Sive, the building becomes a powerful auxiliary to intelligent teachers, 
and the community feel a just pride in the excellent character of its 
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school, because it sees the youth taught all that makes the honest, in- 
telligent, enterprising citizen. 

The first State Normal School at Winona, Minnesota, is that school 
which nearly approximates this model. The devotional exercises in 
the Normal consist in vocal rausic, in which every student joins, read- 
ing from scripture, silent and oral prayer; all eliciting the thorough 
attention of teachers and students. The class movements and recita- 
tion are calculated to teach the student something deserving thought 
and talk, and teach him how to talk well; they teach him a credita- 
ble life aim, and how, rigorously, to prosecute it. Arithmetic is taught 
so as to insure accuracy, all methods being analytic; and to attain 
facility, all operations being shortened by means warranted by previous 
analysis. In geography, what is known as the “ construction line,” 
“ topical method” is employed. This method consists in map-drawing 
according to precise methods on a given scale; the drawing accompa- 
nied by oral description of the section mapped, including outline, to- 
pogra; hy, distribution of mountains, water, animals, minerals and 
vegetables, and a summary of the industry of the inhabitants. English 
grammar is made a living subject by uniting constant practice and ap- 
plicaiion of the science with the technical instruction. Penmanship is 
made almost a perfection, few pupils failing to acquire an elegant hand- 
writing at an early age. The course pursued is different from that 
practiced elsewhere. A master in this branch teaches the Spencerian 
“elements,” the pupil learning their form and how to describe and 
make them, thus insuring correct perception. Afterwards, practice upon 
these cSen:ents, not by looking at the “copy” and endeavoring to imi- 
tate it, but by reproducing the “ copy” from memory alone, as the 
artist in his studio may paint the landscape which is far away. In this 
way the perceptive faculties are trained, the pupil secures a thorough 
corception of the image he wishes to produce, and is able to guide his 
hand with almost certain success. The writers in the school inentioned, 
are invariably artists with the pen, if they are taught in this system 
before bad habits of the mind and hand are formed elsewhere. 

The other subjects taught are presented in an effective manner, and 
the student has an intelligent comprebension of the facts. ‘ Vocal 
gymnastics ” and “calisthenics ” receive attention regularly, and the 
pupil is taught to spea!: in a clear tone, well chosen language, and with 
such force as the subject demands. The training consists in general 
exercises in singing, declamation, in ordinary class reading, and in con- 
stant care in every utterance. The general gymnastics are taught as 
* calisthenics ”—graceful motions, and receive daily attention. 

In this school nothing is taken for granted. The student must give 
positive evidence of ability to do and to say any specific thing before 
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he leaves it, and to do or to say it in a vigorous, intelligent cheerful 
and successful manner. 

The great success of the school results from the habit of individual 
attention, which characterizes every act of every person about the 
premises. One thing at a time and, that suzcessfully done is, the rule. 
This habit seems to regulate all others, and the results are honest, in- 
telligent, robust men and women who have a thorough mustery over 
themselves, and are capable of directing their energy to any desired 
end, the rewards for which are due only upon their successful attain- 
ment, 


——_—_—_¢--——_____ 


HOW LARGE SHOULD A SCHOOL-DISTRICT BE, AND DUR- 
ING WHAT MONTHS SHOULD SCHOOL BE TAUGHT? 


BY W. Hl. HOLFORD, SUPERINTENDENT OF GRANT COUNTY. 


There are few questions pertaining to our public common schools to 
which there is more need of calling the atteation of the people than to 
the one above. Unless people consider in all their bearings, questions 
of much impertance to the well-being of themselves and their neigh- 
bors, they but partially understand the subject, and their views of it 
are almost sure to be wrong, and to lead them to decide and act contra- 
ry to the best interests of themselves, their neighbors and all concerned. 
So in school matters as well as in all things else, many come to hasty 
and inconsiderate decisions which oppose the best interests of all in that 
and the adjoining districts. e 

Upon either a very stormy or a very cold winter evening, at the re- 
turn of small children from school two and a half miles distant, and 
wading in mud or snow and water, or suffering from intense cold, many 
akind father has said, “ Well, I declare, it is too bad to have little 
children go so far to school in winter, and I am going to try to have 
our district divided, so that we can have a school-house nearer home!” 
And “ Do, father, do!” has been the exclamation of the wife and all the 
children. Thus, under the impulse of the moment, and after very slight 
consideration of only one or two points relating to the matter, he has 
decided upon it, proceeded to act, and continued his action until he has 
carried out his plan, divided the district, not too large before, and suc- 
ceeded in having a school-house erected near his dwelling house. But 
as he had considered but few of the many bearings in the case, he had, 
of course, a very “ one-sided ” view of the matter as a whole, and of 
its effect upon himself and his children, his neighbors in his district 
and their children, and his neighbors in the adjoining districts and 
their children, and his decision and action has proved injurious to the 
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school interests of all these. Because, in no Aistrict in whick the amount 
of taxable property and the number of children between four and 
twenty years of age are both too small, can a good schocl be kept up 
(house built, teachers paid, fire kept up,.out-houses built, charts, out- 
line maps, etc., supplied), at so small an expense to tax-payers as in a 
a district in which there is from two to three or even four times the 
amount of taxable property and as many times the number of pupils to 
attend the school; for it costs far less than twice as much to build a 
school-house having but one room that will accommodate seventy pu- 
pils, as to build one that will accommodate thirty-five in one room; and 
less than twice as much to build one house having two rooms that will 
accommodate one hundred and fifty pupils (an average of seventy-five 
pupils to each room), as to build one having one room that will accom- 
modate seventy-five pupils; and it requires no more charts, outline 
maps, cic., efc., to accommodate from fifty to eighty pupils in one room, 
than it dees to accommodate from iento twenty. 

This decision and action has been injurious because it is impossible 
“to secure ina smell school, or in a small class, that healthful and pro- 
per stimulus which is almost an incident to a large schocl or the large 
class. One who has himself ever been an entire class, or one of two or 
three constituting a class, will remember how difficult it was to create 
in himself any such measure of interest as would make the labor of pre- 
paration other than a dreary task. And tl:is evil extends to the teacher 
as well as the pupil. He too, needs stimulus.” 

Hence, a far better interest can be secured in a medium sized school 
having an attendance of from twenty-five to fifty pupils, than in a small 
school having an attendance of from five to twenty-five pupils ; anda 
still deeper interest may be secured in a large school of from fifty to 
eighty pupils in attendance than in the school of from twenty-five to fifty 
pupils; so it is better to have large districts, if not too large, than to 
have small ones. 

Questions similar to the following have frequently been asked me: If 
we have a district with one hundred and fifty pupils in attendance, and 
which is so large that several have to come two miles to school and a 
few two miles and a half, which is better; to divide the district, build 
two school-houses—one in the center of each of the new districts—and 
hire two teachers; or to fit the house to accommodate all the pupils, di- 
vide the school into two departments, and employ two teachers in the 
ond district? To all such questions I would reply, that it is far better 
to render the house fit to accommodate the schoo! divided into two de- 
partments, and empioy two teachers for the one school. Because, in 
the one district before division there is the same number of pupils that 
there would be be in the two districts after division, and each district 
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after division would contain just as many grades of pupils as the one 
district contained before division. And if the one district Lefore divi- 
sion contains nine grades of pupils, then the two districts after division 
would contain nine grades of pupils each, or eighteen grades for the two 
schools; and should each grade or set of pupils recite four times per 
day, according to the prevailing idea of the parent, we shuld have 
thirty-six recitations per day in the one school befcre division, and the 
average time for each recitation would be neaily twenty minutes, as they 
would be divided between two teachers; and in the two districts after 
division, we should have seventy-two recitations each day, or thirty-six 
for each schocl, and the average time for each recitation would be nearly 
ten minutes. And further, the opportunities for imparting instruction, 
for creating interest in the minds of pupils, for correcting errors, for 
making general suggestions and for training, etc., is more than doubled 
by continuing the school in one district, dividing the school into two 
departments, etc.; for it takes time to call a class, time to get warmed 
up with the subject to be treated of, and time to dismiss a class; so 
that the last five minutes is really worth about as muchas the first ten. 
Hence, large districts, large schools and large classes are necessary to 
the better success of our common schools. School-districts should be 
solarge that those pupils who live upon the outskirts of them will have 
iwo miles to go to school by road, and in some cases in which we can 
dono better by certain residents, even two miles and a half. 

Yet some will say, “ oh, that will never do, for little children cannot 
go two miles and a half nor two miles to school in winter!” Weadmit 
that in winter little children cannot go so far to school, and we maintain 
that in our country districts, they should not go, however short the dis- 
tance, from abcut the first or middle of November till the beginning of 
the spring term, and that it would be better for all concerned if all the 
small pupils in the district under cight years of age, perhaps, were kept 
at home during the winter; for it seems to me that school should com- 
mence the last week in August or the first week in September and con- 
tinue without vacation till Christmas week; then, from the beginning of 
the school till the first or middle of November, the roads are generally 
good, the weather is moderate and the days are long, so that even 
small pupils can go this distance to school; but at the end of this time 
they will be tired and somewhat in need of rest, and may be kept at 
home till the beginning of the spring term with little harm to them; fur 
if children are properly taught at school in the fall, they will study at 
home in winter. But as they leave school many larger boys and girls 
who have till now been busy upon the farms, in the work-shops, in the 
kitchens, ete., will be through with their work and ready for school, and 
they should come at once. Now, most of these pupils are found to be 
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“backward ”; and at best they can go to school but little longer, not 
more than one two or three winters; so it is but right that they should 
have every advantage that the school affords and all the attention that 
the teacher or teachers can give them. 

At the beginning of the Spring term they will go to work again and 
make room for the little ones, and the fine weather will make good 
roads, and the long days will give them plenty of time to go to school 
two miles, or even farther, as a few may have todo. Better go this 
distance and find every convenience and necessary aid, a good teacher, 
a good school, strong in numbers, wide-awake, doing well and desiring 
to do better,—than to go but forty rods and find an inconvenient room, 
uncomfortable seats and desks, no charts, no outline maps, no out- 
houses, etc., a poor teacher, a poor school, weak in numbers and influ. 
ence, sluggish, doing almost nothing, and not trying to do well nor 
much. Better support such a school as the former at a slight expense 
in proportion to the amount of property taxed (or even at a great ex- 
pense), than to support such as the lattter at a heavy expense in pro- 
portion. 

Too many country districts in Grant county support such schools as 
the latter. Hickory Grove for one of many instances has nine school 
districts, when it needs but four, or five at most. But soon I hope to 
see a change for the better ; yet let us not go to the other extreme and 
make our districts too large. In a few instances this is the case now. 
Let us limit to such size that those pupils who live farthest from the 
school-house will have little or no more than two miles to travel, The 
best and most effectual remedy for this and many kindred evils, is to 
adopt the town system ; that is, “to make the town a unit for educa- 
tional purposes” as it “ has been found the true unit for almost every 
other purpose.” 

The reason for my thinking that our schools should begin the last 
Moaday in August cr the first in September, and continue without va- 
cation till about ihe 20th of December, is that the sixteen weeks pre- 
ceding Christmas week are the best time in all the year for study and 
school; the next best time is from the close of New Year’s week till 
about the 20th of March; and the “third best” time is from the first 
or second week in April to the first or middle of June. From the mid- 
die of June tili the last of August there is no time suitable for school 


for any except adults. 

A five or six months school, I think, should begin the first Monday in 
September and continued till Christmas week, then close for two weeks 
vacation, after which the school should be completed without further 
interruption. With this arrangement small children can attend till the 
first or second, and sometimes till the third, week in November. By 
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this time many large pupils who could not come before, will enter the 
school. Welcome them, and allow the little ones to remain at home, is 
my suggestion. 

I think that a seven, eight or nine month’s school should begin on 
the last Monday in August and continue sixteen weeks (till Christmas 
week) ‘without vacation, then close for two weeks, after which the 
“ winter term” should begin and continue till about the 20th of March. 
If this does not complete the school, it should be completed after a 
three weeks’ vacation. Then the first vacation will come during the 
holidays when a large portion of the pupils will be absent at least a 
great part of time if we were to try to teach, and the next will gener- 
ally come when it is too muddy to have school. And if a nine month’s 
school, it will close before the extremely hot weather,and the third term 
will be principally given up to the small pupils. 

When large districts and large schools do not prove more profitable 
than small ones, the fault is in the administration of their affairs; some- 
thing is lacking on the part of the school board or of the teachers, or 
of both board and teachers, (and many times parents may be included) ; 
but the theory and the plan are correct. 


accel Nitin 


PRIMARY READING. 
BY D. E, THOMAS, MILWAUKEE ACADEMY. 


In an article in the Feb. No. of the Journat,I find the old method 
of teaching young chiidren to read, if not vindicated, at least partially 
defended. After the wonderful results of the “ word method,” in va- 
rious parts of the country, I am surprised at any public defense of the 
a, b, ab method, and although I shall not attempt to “cut the safe path 
across,” dig the “level cunnel under,” or produce the “ terrible ex- 
plosive” mentioned, I will endeavor to produce a few of the many 
undeniable reasons why the word method is preeminently to be pre- 
ferred before all others. Primary reading has had its steps of progress 
like every other science. Long ago the difliculties of the alphabetic 
method—difliculties which the writer of the article mentioned above, 
seems also keenly to have felt—were fully appreciated. The unmean- 
ing (to the mind of the child), shapes of the letters, and the conse- 
quently great length of time it took to impress them upon the mind of 
the child, and the poor results that were attained after the letters had 
been learned, beset the path of the teacher, to destroy his patience and 
courage, and clouded the mind of the pupil with a distaste for school 
and books. As a remedy, came the phonic, a better, but not the best, 
method. It was an improvement, because it presented something tan- 
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gible to the young mind. It was a brace to memory. But the word 
method, comes as the boon of the children of this generation. It has 
not made any “royal road” for them, but it has lifted from them an 
immense amount of unnecessary, because unfruiiful, toil. Its chief 
advantages may be classed under a few heads: 


1. Lt begins at the right place. It takes into consideration the 
knowledge the child brings from the nursery and begins to build upon 
that. It thus recognizes one of the first principles that the teacher 
must ever have in mind, i. e:, all teaching must proceed directly from 
the known to the unknown. It also recognizes the principle that the 
young mind deals exclusively with the concrete and only attains a 
capacity for the abstract in more mature years. Hence it does not 
thrust upon it the abstract and unmeaning syllables, “ ab, eb, ib,” but 
leads it out from what it knows to what it does not know, by taking 
words, the names of objects familiar to the child-mind, and arousing 
an interest in them, a thing which never was and never could be done 
under the alphabetic method. And thus it is in harmony with another 
great principle of our profession, that study should be rendered attrac- 
tive, which, with those before mentioned, is seen to be fundammental 
to the teacher’s work. 


2. Itis the Most Expeditious Method.—This, of course, must rest 
upon experiment, which will show, as it is daily showing, that wherever 
it is intelligently taught, it takes much less time than is required by the 
old method, even after the letters in the abstract have been learned, and 
it will throw the letters into the bargain, since the child will have un- 
consciously learned three in about the same time that it would have 
taken to learn them alone in the old way. If we wished to rendera 
child acquainted with twenty-six other children, we should not, I ap- 
preeend, call them up one by 6ne, and charge the name of each upon 
the memory of our young pupils, but place him among them, and let 
him take the much more rapid method of learning them himself in his 
own free way. 


3. It is the most correct method. It totally does away with that 
drawiing of words which has always been so prevalent under the 
method of “ spelling out” each syllable. This is the result of not al- 
lowing the pupil to dwell upon the word, but to grasp it at sight. I 
must here notice the objection that is sometimes made to this method, 
that itis productive of poor spellers. Unfortunately for the objection, 
it is sustained by neither theory nor facts. It is almost universally the 
case that we judge of spelling by the looks of the word. Hence it is 
that, of late, written spelling has so largely taken the place of the oral 
method. 
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4. Itis the Natural Method—lt takes the child where it finds him, 
and it always finds him thinking of concrete wholes. I conceive this to be 
the dangerous place in the whole life of the child to miss one link in the 
chain which links the known to the unknown, because at this time he 
is least able, unaided, to supply that link himself. The place of this 
missing link will be easily seen. The word method takes a word 
known to the child and teaches him to recognize it transferred to the 
paper. The chain here is unbroken. The alphabetic method commen- 
ces at a point, the letters, which, setting aside the power of comprehen- 
sion, is as far removed from his mind as the science of logic—since it 
has absolutely x0 apparent connection with anything he knows, and ap- 
proaches the point at which the child left off by along circuitous route 
which the pupil often manifests no disposition to become familiar with 
because it has no possible attrections for him. It will be seen that the 
alphabetic method makes synthesis precede analysis, another most un- 
natural thing. You would not present a child with a leaf and then a 
branch, and then a log and roots, and tell him that these put together 
make a tree, but lead him forth where the beauty of the woods would 
have some attractions for him and let him think, as he was wont to do, 
of concrete wholes. It is evident moreover that every one must come 
to the word method at least whether he will or not. Whoever thinks 
of detters when he reads even though he meets a strange word? 
Words are recognized familiar faces, and in practice we always treat 
them as wholes. Nature is the teacher’s best guide, and we cannot 
do better than too keep the ear close to her whisperings. 


$<} --—_____—_ 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
BY W. HAND, LOWVILLE. 


In order to successfully combat an evil it is necessary to understand 
its nature. A general is taken at a disadvantage if he does not know 
the condition and nature of the enemy with which he has to deal. A 
reformer must study the nature of the evil practices which he attacks 
ere he will find the vulnerable point and make his attack effectual. An 
educator, wishing to arrest the evils of any system of education, must 
study its defects, or his efforts are vain. 

Sickness is an evil to which all are subject. Why, then, should not 
all be educated to understand its causes, and thus work at the root of 
the evil. Can this be done without introducing physiology into the 
common schools? Assuredly not; and the better the masses understand 
their physical organization and the laws of health, the less sickness there 
will be owing to a disregard of theselaws. Sickness followsa violation 
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of nature’s laws as certainly as effect follows cause; and I venture that 
seven-tenths of the people of Wisconsin know little, if anything, of the 
causes of ill-health; and all because the study of man, in any form, is 
entirely disregarded in our common schools. 

Now, I would like to see a book, furnished in the same manner as 
the *“ Constitutions ” are, used in our commen schools. It should be 
brief, especially the anatomical part, while the physiological part might 
be more extended, and the hygienic rules should be given very explicit- 
ly and so as to be easily understood. 

Wil! not some of our legislators, interested in the cause of education, 
introduce this subject into the Legislature the present session? 

I would like to see some move in this direction, for Iam satisfied that 
physiology should be taught in the common schools. 


—_—_——$-— 


PROPERTIES OF SQUARE NUMBERS. 


(CONTINUED.] 


BY L. CAMPBELL. 
We have seen when A?=B?—C? and ‘B—C=D, 
ic A?+D? om —D*) 2 
That a= [=22')"- (45 | 
Multiplying by four we obtain 
a A? D? 2 As 4)? 2 
eri ng 


In which ND op, 


In like manner, when B?=M’?—N? and M—N=d, we find 

(2B)'= a \'- ee ; r 

Substituting this value of (2B)? for [ 
and transposing, we have 


2A\2 A’?—D’)? — far ae 
care (852) "+ (St) = (PH) 


Assume D=d=1, then 
(Ay +(A'—-17+(B-1f=(B +P = = =) 


Tn which B= ae ; and L will therefore be a whole number when 


‘ & = &. 





ay in equation (q), 











. A is taken equal to any odd number whatever. 
Make A successively=3, 5, 7, etc., then B=d, 13, 25, etc., and 
equation (7) gives, 
6? + 8?-+ 24= 26? 10? +24? + 168°=170° 
14? + 48? + 624°= 626° 18? + $0’ + 1680°=1682’ 
22? +120? + 3720°=3722? 26° +- 160? + 7224°= 7226" 
etc. ete. 
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In each of these equations the numbers whose squares are indicated, 
may be regarded as the three dimensions and diagonal, expressed in 
whole numbers, of a rectangular volume, the first number of each rep- 
resenting the sum of the squares of the three dimensions and the sec- 
ond number the square of the diagonal. 

The expressions = tit nd = will always reduce to positive 
whole numbers when A and D are whole numbers and D a iactor of A. 

Suppose A=6, then since 6 is divisible by 1, 2 and 3, if in equation 
(¢g) we assume D=1, 2, 3, we shall have, ‘when 

D=1, 12=37°—38°; 
D=2, 12?=20°—16; 
D=3, 12°=15°—9. 

Hence 12?=37?—35°=20°—16°=15?— 9”, which shows that 12 is the 
common base or perpendicular of three right angled triangles whese 
sides are expressed whole numbers. 

In general if A be any whole number containing x integral factors, 
each of which is less than A, then 2A may be taken to represent the 
common base or perpendicular of » right angled triangles whose sides 
may be expressed in whole numbers. 

Place A=12, and D successively=1, 2, 3, 4, 6, the entire factors of 
12, then equation (7) gives, 

24°=145°—-143°= 74" —70°=d1?— 40° = 40? —32°= 30-18". 
We find in like manner, 
28°=197°—195°=100°—96°=35°— 21’; 
32? = 207° — 255° =130°—126? 6s 60° =40°—24°; 
36°= 325? —323°=164—160°=111?—105°= 60°—48° = 45° — 27? ; 
40?=401°—399° ricied —198°=104°—96°= 85?—75°=50°— 30°. 
If we assume D=4, 4, 7, etc., we shall find, 


BA = (BY CSC (YC) ete 


When A=1, 2?=(§)? = (9? =(4, o)—(8)'=(42)'—(18)'=ete. 
£ =f, L=5'~38 2( 0)? my. 6) — At 2 —(12)’=ete. 
A=3, 6=(1))" —(3)* =10°— =(%)? —(4,°)’=ete. 


This shows that any number of Pi angled triangles may be found, 
having a common base or perpendicular, whose sides are expressed in 
rational numbers, whole or fractional. 

- _— 

Tue Supiime is generally monotonous. It is the height, depth, and 
length of one thing, or attribute, which constitutes sublimity. The 
beautiful is varied. It lives in motion, flashes in colors, and glides and 
dances in changing melodies. 

A Perspex and an almond seem equally hard and forbidding from the 
exterior ; but when both are broken, the almond is found to have “re- 
served” a sweetness of which it gave no outward sign, while the peb- 
ble is the same throughout. 
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THE SCHOOL MONTH. 
BY M. LEVIS, DISTRICT CLERK, DfsrRICT NO. 2, ALMA. 


There is an error which prevails to some extent among school dis- 
trict officers through our part of the state, which, for the welfare of 
the schools, and justice to the faithful teacher, requires to be corrected. 
And that is, “the Legislature of 1871 made some material changes in 
the Wisconsin school code.” One of the changes (it is said), is, in- 
stead of the instructors teaching twenty days for a month, as hereto- 
fore, “they shall hereafter teach twenty-two days, and no Saturdays.” 
The district board having no power to contract with a person to teach 
twenty days per month, and upon no reason whatever to allow the 
teacher time for school taught on Saturday. In consequence of this 
version of the law, Iam personally knowing to instances where dis- 
tricts have failed to employ the teachers they desired. And a number 
of instances where teachers have taught twenty-two days for a month, 
and allowed no Saturdays. One instance, viz: A teacher is employed 
to teach five months at $50 per month, board at $3 per week. Now at 
twenty or twenty-two days fora month he should receive clear from 
-oard, $30 per month. 

The school board are convinced by past experience that the “ twenty 
day system ” has resulted in far more good to the district, giving the 
pupils time to rest on Saturday, and to be prepared to attend regularly 
through the week. ‘“ But the late change in the Jaw will not allow 
clerks to employ for less than twenty two days and teach no Saturdays.” 
And so the instructor after teaching five months, has still two weeks to 
continue school, for which he receives no remuneration, and also two 
weeks board to pay; coming about as near as possible to “ work for 
nothing and board yourself.” This extra time and board amounts to 
$31. So this monthly wages, instead of netting $38.00, is but $31.80. 
Any perscn taking reason for their guide, will see at once the injustice 
of this. If I am rightly informed, the late change in the school code in 
regard to this subject, amounts to very little; if anything. ‘ Twenty 
two days for a month unless the contract specifies otherwise,” is as it 
always has been in our school law. <A large number of the districts 
throughout the state (believing it to be better for all concerned,) contract 
for twenty days per month. 

An attempt was made in the legislature to have it uniform through 
the state, twenty days to constitute a month, and five days’ school per 
week, but the law remains unchanged, except there is to be no school 
taught on Saturday unless the district is willing, which is really as it 
has been heretofore. This constitutes “the change in the law.” The 
school board, and more particularly the clerk, are the daw on this sub- 
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ject. If it is considered better to have no school on Saturday and 
twenty days for a month it is the clerk’s duty and right to contract to 
that etiect. But if it is thought better to have twenty-two days for a 
month, thea in the light of reason, and without any violation of law, 
allow the school to be in session every other Saturday; and if a day or 
two is lost through sickness or other good cause don’t be afraid of 
breaking the “daw” if you allow the teacher to make it up by teaching 
on Saturday. 


Ba ca 


ORDER IN SCHOOLS. 


“ We caunot haye a good school without order.” 

Nearly every teacher we meet agrees with the above proposition, 
and, if questioned on the subject, probably every one would give a dif- 
ferent answer as to what constitutes good order in a school. Allagree 
that order is requisite; but, in what does it consist? 

We enter a school room. Not an eye is raised, not a muscle moves, 
and we hear the old clock ticking with painful distinctness; everything 
is in “apple pie” order; not a smile is seen, and if any one is so un- 
fortunate as to sneeze, he receives a severe reprimand for disorderly 
behavior. 

We must admit that this isan orderly school; Lut, is it necessary, to 
attain this end, that all the youthful life and exuberance of spirit be 
crushed out of the children? We always feel as though we had enter- 
eda graveyard when we go into a school of this stamp. There is a 
sensation of something dead, something buried beneath this statuesque 
exterior, which needs «. resurrection. 

It seems as though teachers are getting to attach mcre and more im- 
portance to the appearance of their schools, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, neglecting other matters. So much time is spent (we will not 
say wasted,) in enforcing the observance of numercus forms and petty 
rules; which, probably, the next teacher will omit entirely. If one 
teacher would remain in a school for any le.gth of time, these observ- 
ances might be beneficial; but, as things now stand, each term generally 
bringing a change of teachers, it seems to us that much of this time és 
wasted. 

How, then, shall we gain this order which is so indispensable. That 
depends a great deal, of course, on what our ideas of order are; but we 
think that one thing is indispensable. The children themselves must 
have their interest and sympathy enlisted with the teacher; they must 
be brought to see how much more can be accomplished when there is 
nothing to detract the attention from lessons; their pride and ambition 
should be roused to make their schools the best; and when they feel that 
the teacher is really interested in their progress and general welfare, 
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there will be few instances of wilful disorder; and, in this way, we shall 
soon find that the school is far more orderly and pleasant, than when 
the pupils were restrained, merely through the fear ef punishment.—M. 
C. G., in Henosha Telegraph. 

- Oe 

Superriciran Epucation.—There is too much truth in the prevailing 
opinion that the education of the masses is tending to superficialism. 
Perhaps this condition arises, ina great degree, from an unwise and 
overweening disposition, on the part of parents, to see their children 
apparently advancing, regardless of actual accomplishment. The con- 
scientious teacher often finds himself compelled to incur the displeasure 
of both parent and pupil, that he may advance the interests of the lat- 
ter. Higher branches are too often undertaken without primary fitness. 
It requires much judgment and fairness in the pupil tosay: ‘Ido not 
understand the primary principles of this science.” The unscrupulous 
teacher who continually flatters both parent and pupil, is welcomed 
everywhere; and thus the work of superficialism goes on.—B. R. A., 
in Kilbourn City Mirror. 

Normat—-There is a prevailing idea that a peculiar method of 
teaching exists, known as normal. Normal is derived from the Latin 
norma, which signifies rule, model or pattern, and a normal scheol is 
therefore one in which the instruction given is supposed to be a model 
by which the pupil, afterwards a teacher, is to be governed in impart- 
ing knowledge. But there is no particular method in teaching, known 
as the normal. The chief excellence of normal training developes itself 
in the organization of schools and classification and arrangement of recita- 
tions. But so far as educating is concerned, we think the teacher will 
find no theory or rule to supersede tact and judgment; and when he 
becomes a devotee of some particular theory, he has sacrificed judgment 
and self-reliance to this special system.—J 0. 

Tue Townsuiv Sysrem.—Ought each town be made to support. its 
own schools without any regard to its ability? In some towns this 
will require a tax of four or jive cents on the doilar; in others, a tax 
Only of so many mills. Education is said to be a matter of State con- 
cern; hence all the schools ought to be supported by a State tax. The 
township system is on too small a scale. It may work well enough in 
old and thickly settled counties, where there is a good deal of wealth, 
and it ought to be fairly tried here, and if not found practicable, let it 
give place to something better. Let some of the best towns in Monroe 
county try it. Get up your petitions, signed by ten legal voters, ask- 
ing the board of supervisors that the question be submitted to the peo- 
ple to be voted for at the springtown mecting —G. B. H., in Sparta 
Herald. 
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INJUSTICE OF THE SCHOOL-MONTH. 
BY J. N., MANITOWOC COUNTY. 


The duty of the teacher engrosses the attention of most writers on 
educational topics, but duty to tne teacher is a subject rarely discussed. 
People do not seem to realize, while enumerating the several duties in- 
cumbent on the teacher, that he also has certain rights which should be 
respected. The action of the Legislature in fixing the school-month at 
twenty-two days aad excluding Saturdays, is decidedly unjust. A com- 
parison of the school with the calendar month shows the following 
facts: February, March, September and November have each but 
twenty-one school-days, while June has but twenty. In all other ayo- 
cations the working month is within the limits of the calendar month. 
Why the school-month should be an exception is a mystery to all but 
those legislators who are desirous of making their mark at Madison. 
Our legislators should study the best means of remedying the present 
defects of our school system rather than make laws which all reflecting 
people must admit tend to deteriorate rather than perfect. It is con- 
ceded that ability to make school attractive is very essential to the sue- 
cess of a teacher. Why is not this equally true in regard to the pro- 
fession of teaching ? Why could we not by making teaching as lucra- 
tive and honorable as other professions attract talent rather than repel 
it by unjust legislation and unremunerative salaries? There can be 
nothing inimical to education in extending justice to the teacher, that 
people avoid it so studiously. 

Ancient governments, in order to inculcate a military spirit in the 
people, granted the military privileges which were not extended to 
other classes. That the desired object was accomplished, is proved by 
history. We, to advance cur educational interests, pursue a course 
directly opposite. That the ancient military system was perfect, that 
our educational system is defective, show the relative merits of the 
means employed. Poorly qualified teachers, and an ineflicient discharge 
of duties, are a direct and natural consequence of laws which make the 
position of teacher onerous. The unjust discrimination in the school 
month, and all kindred laws, insure at the best but mediocrity, where 
should be superior ability. Those evils resulting from unjust laws, 
thus literally return to plague the inventor. Some people are not very 
enthusiastic in entering a profession which promises no permanency of 
employment, and in which the compensation is by no means propor- 
tionate to the arduousness of the duties. The sensitive minds of oth- 
ers cannot bear the ridicule and virulent diatribes which are profusely 

2—[Vou. II.—No. 3.] 
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showered on the profession because it numbers some incompetent per- 
sons—a result of illiberal laws. 

The pedantry of Holofernes excites ridicule. The microscopic eye of 
Dickens, collecting the most salient vices of the profession, molds them 
into Squeers, the very embodiment of satanic malignity. After making 
allowances for the antipathy with which the great novelist regarded 
teachers, “‘Squeers” is considered as a pretty good sample of the 
average teacher. How are we to raise the standard from the low esti- 
mate in which it is prevaleutly regarded? Manifestly not by a code of 
stringent laws which will debar men of genius from entering the pro- 
fession. <A persistence in infringing on the limited privileges now 
accorded to the teacher will be followed by a “ departure” which will 
not be relished by those who take an interest in education. A superior 
school system recognizes the necessity of employing good educators, 
and provides for it by liberal terms. The law regulating the school 
month virtually prohibits the employment of men of real talent. 
The dissatisfaction with which this law was received by teachers 
shows that it cannot be followed by any beneficial results. The present 
preponderance of incompetent teachers and the imprudence of causing 
additions to tke numbcr, show its policy to be questionable; and the 
fact that by giving two short vacations it takes eleven calendar months 
in which to teach ten school months, proves its injustice. 


—_———_- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERIN. 
TENDXNTS. 
DEFECTIVE REPORTS—THE REMEDY. 

Very few of the district clerks make correct reports to the town 
clerks, therefore, the town clerks are unable to report correctly. 

I have taken much pains when traveling through my district to 
induce town and dirtrict clerks to make complete and accuate reports, 
yet for some reason or reasons, we receive but few that are passable.— 
L. M. Benson, Dodge, West Dist. 

Many of the districts give no report whatever on many of the items 
called for, while others are very fragmentary and incorrect.—J. W. 
Harris, Roch, First Dist. 

I am thoroughly convinced that some other method, than the 
present, should be adopted for getting true and reliable reports. One 
town clerk said that his report came nearest to making something out 
of nothing, that he ever undertook.—D. H. Morean, Green Co. 


It may be asked, who is to blame for these imperfections? I certainly 
do not hold myself wholly responsible, as I have written to town clerks 
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to be more careful! than usual, and to have district clerks correct any 
apparent errors in their reports. However, the district clerks in most 
cases claimed to have spent all the time they had to spare on the re- 
port, anu refused to do anything more about it. Now it seems to most 
of us in this county that clerks are excusable, because there are but 
few of our farming population able to lose from one to three cays dur- 
ing the stacking season, for the purpose of taking the census of those 
of school age,and then pore over the treasurer’s book until everything 
looks blue (and generally the longer they look the bluer it gets) for 
nothing.—Roxer? Lugs, Buffalo county. 

There are errors in the report, which I cannot correct. We neve: 
can have accuracy in these matters, until district records are properly 
kept, and that never will be done, even approximately, until men are 
fairly paid for their time and labor in doing it.—J. W. Harris, Rock. 
First Dist. 

It dces seem as if some method could be adopted by which this trouble 
could be avoided. Incompetent persons are often selected to fill these 
positions, and in fact those who are qualificd cannot well afford to de- 
vote the time necessary to prompt performance of their duty, without 
fair compensation therefor. If the people of each district would elect 
their best men as district oflicers, and pay them a reasonable sum for 
thcir labor, i think we should have less reason to complain of these 
matters.—J. A. Barnry, Dodge, East District. 

Our school children are truly the wards of our districts. For this 
reason the theory that men who perform our school business should 
perform it for nothing, is, perhaps, good to talk about, but it is certain- 
ly in practice miserably poor. We have no right to ask men tc work 
for nothing. But, it matters not how much we may ask them, the re- 
sult shows that they will not do it. I respectfully suggest that the 
school law be amended so that district officers may be entitled to re- 
ceive pay for their services, and then elect the best, most prompt busi- 
ness men in the district to such offices—C. E, Mears, Polk county. 

Let it be enacted by our next legislature that district clerks be paid 
a specified sum for their yearly services, and let that sum be propor- 
tioned, say to the number of teachers required to teach the schools in 
their respective districts. 

Our most conscientious and efficient clerks sometimes haye to spend 
two or three days in finding teachers suitable for their schoo!s. At least 
one day in the year must be employed in making the annual returns $ it 
is but just that these and kindred public services, rendered by them as 
district clerks, be paid for from the state, or raised by the district. 
Were these officers paid a reasonable remuneration for their services, 
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returns from them would be more complete and their schools more 
effective—Gro. Patron, La Crosse County. 
IMPORTANCE OF HAVING GOOD CLERKS. 

Generally speaking, upon the clerk depends the success of the school. 
Ifa clerk has fair abilities, liberal views and is not fearful of losing a 
few days in looking for an efficient teacher, he will be enabled to secure 
the services of a competent person to teach the school. If he waits, 
however, for teachers to apply for the school, the most successful teach- 
ers are all engaged before he has an application. The resulting conse- 
quences are, he accepts the first so-called teacher that applies, and the 
people’s money is worse than thrown away and the time belonging to the 
children is wasted. I am somewhat encouraged, however, by the man- 
ifested feeling of interest on the part of alarge number of district clerks 
in the county as shown in their efforts to secure the services of teach- 
ers having good reputations as instructors—M. E. Mumrorp, Crawv- 
ford County. 

SCHOOL HOUSES, ETC. 

Several comfortable buildings have been constructed according to the 
plans in the school code, and they speak volumes for the public spirit 
and thriftiness of their respective districts.) * * * Iamsorry to 
say however that there are a number of districts, perfectly able to build 
substantial and comfortable school-houses in place of the small, tumble- 
down concerns honored by that name, but which are afraid of the ad- 
citional taxes, and go on term after term crowding their children to- 
gether, neutralizing the efforts of the teacher, and absolutely wasting 
time and money for the want of suitable buildings. It would be an act 
of mercy to the children to condemn the old school-houses, and thus 
compel the people to build new ones.—Rosert Lers, Buffalo County. 


A great many school-houses are rendered very uncomfortable and in- 
convenient, and in many cases, comparatively useless; yet with the 
same outlay of money, they could have been rendered comfortable and 
convenient, and every part of the building within, and every portion of 
the space, could have been made very serviceable; and the rooms could 
have been so constructed and arranged as to be healthful places for the 
pupils and teacher to occupy. But those school-houses have nct been 
thus constructed and arranged. The trouble arises just here: Whena 
school-house is to be built, or when it has been built, and it is to be 
finished and arranged within, the chimney to be located, the opening for 
ventilation to be made, the stove to be set, the teacher’s desk and plat- 
form to be placed, the amount of black-board“to be decided upon, the 
listance from the floor or platform to the bottom of the black-board to 
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named, the kind of seats and desks to be chosen, the arrangement of 
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them and the way they shall face to ve specified, ete., etc..—the build- 
rs consult farmer Thompson, or blacksmith Jones, cr merchant Thom- 
as, or lawyer Smith, or saddler Ludwick, or saloon-keeper Hulse, or 
mason Earns, or—well, really, any person except an experienced schoo!- 
teacher, for his opinion in the matter. And of course, the person 
whose advice is sought guesses at what would be best, and gives di- 
rections according to his ideas concerning the matter. Now, it is a no- 
torious fact that in relation to any matter, it is possible for us to guess 
right just once, but it is very probable that we shall guess wrong many 
times; hence in the particulars enumerated and in many others, we very 
frequently find that great mistakes have been made; and the conse- 
quence is that pupils and teachers suffer, and the school cannot be 
what it shouid be.—W. H. Horrorp, Grant County. 

A number of neat and commodious school-houses haye been built du- 
ring the past year. Many school yards that were formerly open to the 
commons, have been enclosed. Some have gone so far as to plant shade 
trees within the enclosures, and begin the work of adornment, and a 
few have followed the recommendation, intended to be genera; tha. ‘s, 
to provide a good well of water in every school yard. Water is a great 
civilizer, and I have aot hesitated to recommend more water, for the 
benefit of every school in the country, which otherwise might be left 
unwatered or dependent on the scanty supplies drawn from wells and 
cisterns remote frem the school-room.—D. B. Lyon, Fond du Lae Co. 

APPARATUS. 

But very few of our school houses are as yet provided with outline 
maps, globes or other necessary adjuncts to a well organized school, 
and most people scem to think they have done their whole duty when 
the school-house is finished and the teacher hired, never seeming to 
consider that the teacher’s cervices can be rendered doubly valuable by 
spending a small sum, not exceeding a month’s wages of a teacher, on 
maps, charis, numeral frames, etc., and at the same time add to the at- 
tractions of the school room. Our county being comparatively new, 
everything cannot be provided for on the start; but it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when school apparatus will be considered 
as essential as a comfortable school room.—Ronr. Lrrs, Buffalo Co. 

More wall furniture is still needed, in the shape of maps and charts, 
and more teaching that shall take the form of the “ object system.” 
A heavy adherence to the text book, on the part of teachers, is the 
source of many intellectual woes.—W. H. Locxwoop, Hau Claire 
County. 


One township alonc, consisting of 12 districts, has expended the last 
year in globes, maps, charts, library and writing material, $1,200. 
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[This town is working under the “ town system.”—Zditors.] An- al 
other, in a distant part of the county, has furnished one of their schools ti 
with Andrews’ improved school desks, reading charts and writing ma- 
terial. Much of this progressive spirit is to be attributed to the deep ci 
interest that the school officers in these two localities take in school at 
affairs—Jonn A. Macponatp, Chippewa County. 5 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. . 
All, when young, should establish the habit of close and hard think- 
ing; and in after life great difficulties will be easily overcome. As re- 
ported, the whole number of volumes in the school district libraries in 
this superintendent’s district is 741, and the value of the same is about 
$835, Our school district library system seems to be a failure, and in 
my opinion we should have town libraries in their stead. 
Inthe year 1868 I introduced a bill into the Legislature to allow 
towns to establish libraries. The bill passed, but I think few towns 1 
have aya‘le ] themselves of the privileges granted by this enactment.— 
L. M. Benson, Dodge, West District. ’ 
IMPROVEMENT IN TEXT-BOOKS. I 
Heretofore the great diversity in text-books, and a scant supply of t 
such books as were used, had a retarding influence upon the prosperity J 


of our schools. This has been met by the adoption of a uniform series, 
in many of the districts, and providing a more general supply of such 
bocks as were needed. 

The fact that the chief difference in text-books written by different 
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authors, is in ihe use of different language to express the same ideas— 
fundamental principles always remaining the same—has le { me to rec- 
ommend that a classification of our schools be made, according to the 
edvancement of the scholars, and not according to the books used. 
This recommendation relates of course to those studying the same branch, 
and if adopted, would necessitate topical recitations. More attention 
has been given to the primary scholars, to which they were justly en- 
titled, Slates and pencils have been provided, and they have been 
taught to write, print and draw. Even the making of pictures is not 
now considered a very wicked thing, as it used to be.—J. W. Free- 
MAN, Addins county. 
“ CONSTITUTIONS.” 

We feel much pleased with the enactment requiring that the consti- 
tution of the United States and State ef Wisconsin, be taught in out 
public schools. We will begin in this county with the constituticn of 
the United States,as it is the fundamental law, the state constitu- 
tion springing from it. Our teachers are studying Story’s or Kent’s 
commentaries or both, carefully, before attempting to hear their classes; 
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and, indeed, only that teacher who has a clear analysis of the constitu- 
tionin his own mind can hope to instruct others in it. 

If there are any other works published giving a clearer analysis of the 
constitution than those I have mentioned, we would like to learn their 
_ titles, and where they may be purchased. I think a circular from the 
State Superintendent touching these points would be of use to our 
teachers.—Gro. Paton, La Crosse County. 
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OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
THE SCHOOL MONTH. 


Q. How many days for a month is a teacher obliged to teach, noth- 
being said about it in the contract? 

A. Asan answer to this question, and as introductory to some re- 
marks upon certain communications on preceding pages, so much of the 
law “to regulate the estimation of time in the settlement of school dis- 
trict boards with teachers,” passed a year ago, as bears upon the sub- 
ject, is first given: 

“Srcrion 1. Hereaftor in all settlements for wages between teachers and 
school boards or other employers of teachers in the public schools, on all contracts 
that may be entered into subsequent to the passage of this act, twenty-two days 
shall be understood as constituting a school month, unless it be otherwise speci- 
fied in the contract: provided, that in all such settlements, on the basis of twenty- 
two days to a month, all legal holidays occurring on regular school days shall be 


counted and included, although no school be taught: and provided further, that 
teaching on Saturday shall not be counted or included.” 


It should be remembered that the bill for this law, as originally intro- 
duced into the Legislature, read twenty days instead of twenty-two. 
This was consistent with the last proviso of the section, “ that teaching 
on Saturdays shall not be counted or included ”—i. c., shall not be 
counted or included to make up the number of days required asa 
month in case the contract is silent on the subject. No fault could have 
been found with this, as a teacher would make ont any given number 
of months’ teaching in less time than the current calendar months, with- 
out teaching on Saturdays. But just at the heel of the session, and 
probably without a careful consideration of its effect, on the part of the 
majority who voted “ aye,” the bill was amended so as to read twenty- 
two days. 

As the law now stands, therefore, the teacher’s month must consist of 
twenty-two days, and cannot include any teaching done on Saturdays, 
“unless it be otherwise specified in the contract;” for the construction 
put upon the law is that the last proviso is eliptical, and would read, 
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the elipsis being supplied, “ provided, further, that teaching on Satur- 
day shall not be counted or included in such settlements on the hasis of 
twenty-two days toa month.’ This is not a conjectural construction, 
as we know it to have been the meaning of the framer of the original 
bill. Such a proviso was quite reasonable and proper, moreover, if the 
“twenty days ” had not been altered to “twenty-two.” With the al- 
teration, the injustice arises of which J. N., complains, namely, that in 
some months there are not twenty-two secular days without including 
some portion of the Saturdays, so that a teacher will sometimes not be 
able to make out his month in a month, if his contract does not provide 
that he may teach at all on Saturdays. 

Mr. Levis, in his communication (see page 102, second paragraph), 
quotes some onc as saying: “Tse late change in the law will not al- 
low clerks to employ for less than twenty-two days, and teach no Satur- 
days.” This, as Mr. Levis appears to understand, is a mistake. Clerks 
may contract for twenty, twenty-two or some other number of days for 
a month, and that there shall or shall not be teaching done on Saturday. 
The policy of the law is to discourage school on Saturday, but the law 
is operative, in determining what shall constitute a teacher’s month, or 
whether teaching on Saturday shall be counted, only when the contract 
is silent on those points. 

There is another and related subject to be considered. Section 2, of 
the law referred to above, as passed last winter, reads as follows : 

“Tn the apportionment of school moneys in the year 1871, and annuaily there- 
after, one hundred and ten days shall be understood to constitute the five months 
required by section fifty-nine of the general school law for all cities, towns and 
school districts in which the schools have been taught on the basis of twenty-two 
days for a month, as provided in the first section of this act.” 

But at the present session, this section has been amended so as to 
read thus : 

“Section 2. In the apportionment of school moneys in the year 1871, and annu- 
ally thereafter, one liundved days shall be waderstood to constitute the five months 
required by section fifty-nine of the general school law.” 

The effect of this amendment is that five months legal school of 20 days 
is sufficient hereafter to entitle a district to share in the apportionment 
of school money, whatever number of days may be agreed upon as con- 
stituting the teacher’s month. The amendment is an encouragement to 
school boards te contract at twenty days, since a contract of this nature, 
for five months, will insure the requisite number of days to draw school 
money, and such a contract can usually be made on more favorable 
terms than at twenty-two days, even with 2 permission to teach every 
other Saturday forenoon, while the district, as Mr. Levis urges, is in 20 
sense the loser by having no school on that day. 

As the entire law now stands, it will relieve this department, as well 
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as town clerks, of some embarrassment in the matter of apportioning 
school moncy, but it will not prevent a good deal of misapprehension 
and dificulty, as between teachers and school boards. 

If the Legislature had simply provided that the school month shall 
in all cases be understood to embrace all the secular days of a calendar 
month, except Saturdays, it would have placed teachers on the same 
basis as other employes, with the advantage of being exempt from 
labor in the school room on Saturday. Or it might have been provided 
that a school month shall in all cases consist of twenty-one days, and 
shall not include Saturdays or any portion thereof. In this case teach- 
ers would always be able to fill out their contract for any number of 
school months, during the lapse of the current calendar months, without 
teaching at all Saturdays, and have a little time to spare, since there 
are ordinarily 261 school days ina year, on this basis, while 21+12 
=only 252. In either case, the section of the law which requires not 
less than one hundred days of school (including legal holidays) to enti- 
tle a district to school money, might be left as it is. 

RIGHTS, POWERS AND PRIVILEGES OF TEACHERS. 

Q. How can teachers obtain the School Code? 

A. By writing to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
No charge is made for the code. 

Q. To what extent has a teacher control over her pupils after four 
o’clock P. M.? 

A. The decisions of the courts are not uniform on this subject; but 
it may safely be held that it is proper for the teacher to take cognizance 
of the conduct of pupils out of school as well as in, while on the school 
premises, and probably she would be justified in calling them to ac- 
count for misconduct on the way home which comes under her cbserva- 
tion or is brought to her notice. But the action of the teacher in such 
cases should be marked by great prudence. 

Q. Has a teacher a legal right to detain pupils after school hours to 
make up deficient lessons? 

A. The teacher would be justified in this, if the board had adopted 
or sanctioned such arule. But the wisdom of such a rule, as an ordi- 
nary means of “ spurring on the lazy,” is doubtful. Some are naturally 
inclined to “ put off” till the last minute. It is not best to confirm this 
inclination by giving them more time. “ Every thing in its time,” isa 
good motto everywhere. Persistent neglect in getting lessons should 
be followed by some sort of punishment, and degradation to a lower 
class is a natural consequence of such neglect, But no rule is of uni- 
versal application. 

Q. Has a teacher aright to expel pupils from the school who do not 
belong to the district and have not paid tuition? 
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A. No, this a matter for'the board to regulate. The teacher may 
decline to give instruction to pupils knowu to be unentitled to it, but 
should confer with the board. 

Q. If a school is suspended, with the teacher’s consent, on account 
of a contagious disease, must the teacher make up the time lost before 
he is entitled to his full wages? 

A. So probably a court would decide. It would be a mutual sus- 
pension of the conditions for carrying forward the contract, till the 
danger was over, and would be presumed to have been preferred by 
the ieacher. 

Q. Ifaschool is closed one or more weeks without the teacher’s 
conscnt, is the teacher entitled to wages meanwhile? 

A. This is a question also for the civil courts, but the opinion may be 
hazarded that they would award the teacher his wages, he standing 
ready to fulfill his part of the contract, and the closing of the school 
not being his fault. Ifthe teacher is able to find some other employ- 
ment while waiting for school to open again, he can perhaps afford to 
compromise with the board. 

Q. Ifthe board makes no rules for the government of the school, 
and gives no formal sanction to the rules made by the teacher, can the 
teacher inflict corporal punishment for disobedience, and expel pupils 
who persist in disobedience? 

A. The teacher can lawfully inflict corporal punishment, moderately 
and prudently, if he finds it necessary, without any previous action of 
the board, but cannot expel pupils from school. If necessary, he may 
suspend a pupil, but should immediately lay the case before the board, 
who alone can expel, and must expel lawfully. 

Q. If there is no agreement about building the fires, is it the duty of 
the teacher to build them, without compensation, or can he collect pay 
for it? 

A. The school law does not make it the duty of the teacher to 
build the fires; but if he builds them, and it-has been customary for 
the teacher to build them, he cannot collect pay for it, if there is no 
previous stipulation to that effect. 

Q. How cana teacher get back his contract, when “filed with a 
district clerk? ” 

A. The law does not now require the filing of the original contract, 
but only a“ copy.” The law was amended a year ago. 


RIGHTS OF DISTRICTS, BOARDS AND PARENTS. 


Q. If a district votes tv have three months winter school and two 
months summer school, can the clerk of the beard hire a teacher for 
five montks, and make it all a winter school? 
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A. The board has no power to act contrary to the vote of the dis- 
trict in this matter, and its members make themselves liable for an 
unauthorized expenditure of the district funds. 

B. Can a district board, after keeping open the school five months, 
lawfully continue the school as Swedish school? 

A. No school is a lawful public school that is not taught in the 
English language and by English speaking teachers. If some of the 
people want a school of a different character, they must support it at 
private expense. To use the district funds in any way for the support 
of any other than an English school, taught by a qualified teacher, is 
entirely illegal. 

Q. If a tax of $200 is voted, and by mistake $300 is returned, as- 
sessed and collected, must the town treasurer pay it back to the indivi- 
dual tax-payers, or to the district treasurer? 

A. It is simply a mistake; it should simply be corrected in the most 
convenient and effectual way. The money may be returned directly to 
the individual tax-payers, or the district treasurer, if willing, may be 
made the agent for paying it back. The money does not belong to the 
district, as a district, butto the individuals from whom it has been col- 
lected by mistake. 

Q. Can an appeal be taken to the State Superintendent, from the ac- 
tion of a County Superintendent, annulling a teacher’s certificate? 

A. An appeal can be taken if the action is deemed unjust. (See 
School Code, p. 132.) 

Q. Must persons, over twenty, residing in the district, pay tuition, 
if they attend public school? 

A. The public schools are free, ouly to those between four and 
twenty, residing in the district. (See School Code, p. 50.) 

Q. Is there any difference between an ordinary district and a 
“union district,” in regard to the right to attend free? 

A. There is not. The school is free in such district, only to per- 
sons of school age; and these must also come up to the “standard of 
qualifications ” fixed for admission. 

Q. Under section 55, page 84, have parents and guardians a legal 
right to demand that their children and wards be taught geography, 
grammar and arithmetic, when the district board are satisfied that the 
general interests of the district require the teachers’ time in giving in- 
struction in spelling, reading and writing? Or in geography and gram- 
mar, when only one or two pupils require such instruction, in a district 
school? 

A. The board has the control of this matter, and parents and guard- 
ians have no power of dictation. The board must however carry out 
the provisions of the section, so that opportunity will be given for in- 
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struction in all the branches named in the section, ut suitable times, and 
as the wants and ages of the different pupils may require. As a sortof 
general rule, the wants of the younger pupils most need to be consid- 
ered in the summer school, and those of the older ones in the winter. 
An article in this number of the Journat, by the superintendent of 
Grant county, may be referred to in this connection. 





Query ‘Box. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

59.—The measure of a water pail across the top is twelve inches, across the bot- 
tom eight inches, depth twelve inches. How deep is the water when two thirds 
full? 

The number of cubic inches in the pail=122(4?+6°+24), 2=3.14159+ 25 the 

3 

cubic contents=82(4? + 6? + 24). 

If we let =the depth of the water, then the radius of the sucface=24+2. 

6 
Hence 82(76)=22(16 + (24+2)?+96+47); And 608=2(16 + (24+2)? +96 +42). 
Ss” Ss a = es ae 


—— 
g, a+ 722? +17287%=21888. 


Expanding, clearing of fractions and unitin 
Solving this equation by approximation, we find e=8.93099477 in —LAMBEDA. 


Solution by the Proposer of the Problem.—lf the sides of the pail were extended, 
it would come to a point in 36 inches, or 24 inches from the bottom. Cube 36= 
46,656. Cube 24=13,824. Difference 32,832. Two-thirds of difference is 21,888, 
to which add the 18,824=35,712. Get cube root of 35,712=32.93+. Subtract 24 
=8.93 inches, depth of water. 

Explanation —By supposing a cube with the supposed point for a center, any 
one can easily see the whole cube will be divided in the right proportion; but this 
cube may be supposed made up of cones, each with the height of 36 inches, point 
centering in center of cube and base «st surface of cube, then cach cone, vo matter 
of what size or shape, will be divided in same proportion as whole cube.—N. DAR- 
now, Leedsburg. 

B.R. A. also sends a solution. 

60.—A log (round or square) is 20 feet long; across large end 12 inches, across 
staall end 4 inches, uniform solidity. One man carries small end; where shall two 
men place their pole underneath so as to carry each 11 times as much as the 
other man. 

First find center of log, as in (59). It will point in 80 feet, or 10 feet from small 
end. Cube each, and subtract, 27,000—1,000=26,000. Take one-half of 26,000= 
13,000 and add 1,000=14,000. Get cube root, which is 24.101+ feet. Subtract 10 
feet=14.101+ feet, distance of center of log from small end. If one man gets 
14.101+ feet from center of the log the two men must get one-third of 14.101+ 
feet or 4.7+ feet from center, as we can suppose the whole weight to be in center, 
which will make it the same as carrying a kettle on a pole, then they would be 
1.198+ feet from large end.—N. D. 
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61.—A tree 100 feet high is broken in the wind; in falling, the broken end rests 
on the stump, while the top rests on the ground 30 feet from the foot of the tree. 
Required the height of the stump.—W. II, Lowville. 

It is proved in Algebra and Geometry that the sum of two numbers multiplied 
by their difference is equal to the difference of their squares, then the difference 
is equal the difference of squares divided by sum, as (v+y) x (ew—y)=2?—y? and 

a —y? 
t—-Y=s4y The 100 feet is the sum of two numbers, and (30)?=900 is the dif- 
ference between hypothenuse and perpendicuiar. 900+100=9 is the difference of 
numbers. (100—9)+2=451¢ less (100+9)+2=541¢ ereater—N. Darrow, Jeeds- 
burg. 

Another Solution —zx +y=100 (1); a=100—y(2). According to rale: a°=y? +900 
(8); and in the given example, 2? +2vy+y?=10,000 (4). 

Substitute the value of v from (3) we have 9? +900+2¢y+y?=10,000; or 2y°+ 
2vy=9,100; or y?+ay=4,550. (5) 

Adding the value of a from (2) we have y° +190y—y?=4,550; or y=4514. 

62.—Three men are to carry a stick of timber 100 feet long, and of uniform size 
throughout. Each is to carry one-third of the stick, and two of them are to carry 
together. If the man who carries alone is at the end of the stick, how far from 
him must the others be that they may carry their share? 

One man get 50 feet from center, then the two men must yet one-half of 50 feet, 
or 25 feet from center, or 75 feet from the one man. A long log for three hands to 
carry. —N. D. 

Second Solution —Let the log be poised on a fulcrum at 50 feet from each end, 
and let them bear down instead of lifting, then the man at the end bears one 
pound as often as the others bear down two; hence their lever must be one-half of 
50, or 25 feet from end of log.—B. R. A. 


¢5.—Suppose an opening to be made directly through the center of the earth, 
and a cannon ball to be dropped into the abyss, where would the ball come to a 
state of rest?—L. C., Door Creek. 

My impression is that the operation of the law of gravity would be the same 
as in rolling a ball down the side of a hill, there being another hill on the 
other side of the valley, that it would vacillate to and fro until it came to a 
state of rest in the center of the earth—B. R. A. 

Another Solution—The ball would come to a state of rest at the center of the 
earth, where the attraction ceases, as the attraction of the earth to its center is the 
only power that makes the ball or anything else fall toward the center of the earth. 
—J. Br., New Holstein. 

66.—What causes the explosion when a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen is 
ignited?—W. F. Bunpy, Sauk City. 

We only know that oxygen and hydrogen have a strong affinity for each other, 


and the principle is the same as when oxygen and carbon are united, except that 
they are more violent.—B. R. A. 


67.—Find two mixed numbers whose sum and product are equal.—P. T. 


Any two numbers less than two will have a greater sum than their product, and 
any two greater than two will have a less sum than their product, so one of the 
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numbers must be less and the other greater than two. Let 2 and y=numbers, 


y 
Then v+y=2y; transpose, ay—z=y; factor, 2(y—1)=y; divide by y—1, = 
If we take y for the less number it must be more than one and less than two, for 
if it be one or less, y—1 is less than nothing, and the operation is impossible; 
then we can form as many couplets to suit the question as there can be fractions 
between one and two which cannot be numbered. If the numerator of the fraction 
part of yis1,the z is a whole number; thus, (y=11¢, a=3), (y=114, v=4), (y= 
144, r=5), ete. 

If the fraction part of y has 2 for a numerator, as 1%, 12, 12, 12, a= 
21, 34, 41, 54, ete. 

If y has 3 for its fractional numerator, as 1}, 13, 13, 13, 1,3;, «=24, 

92 / 
28, 34, 38, 44, etc. 
(a?+y=I11;) 


68.— Ly+e¢= 7J 


To find the value of a and y. 


B.R. A.,as yet ageagyre has promptly sent a solution to this problem, as corrected, 
as have also W. B. Mrnxacuan, of Chilton, and C. L. Powers, of Mukiconago, 
but we withhold them till next month, and give place to the following. —Ebs. 


Messrs. Editors—Will the following solution (?) do to allay the spirit of the 
restless problem (No. 68) that is constantly arising to trouble young algebraists? 
a’ +y=l1i1. 
y?+2=7. 
e—-9=2-y. 


1—3—4—7? se 
a I= y 244” y. 
Ps... 
lida FC 
2 9 5] 
24 y-" B+y 
x 1 s 1 
2 5=9-5— +5 
—~24yt Aetyp 2+y" 4(24+y)? 
Cea 
*~22+y)° 2R+y) 
28. ag 
y=. 


P. S.—I purposely leave out explanations. Let the young mathematicians study 
to supply them.—W. D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio. 


75.—If one cow and one ox cost $57, and twenty cows and thirty oxen cost 
$1,500, what is the cost of each per head? 

If one cow and one ox cost $57, twenty cows and twenty oxen will cost twenty 
times $57, which are $1,140; but ten oxen more, or twenty cows and ihirty oxen 
cost $1,500 hence ten oxen will cost $1,500—$1,140, which are $360; and if 10 oxen 
cost $360, one ox will cost one-tenth of $360,$36. If one ox and one cow cost $57 
one cow will cost $57—$36, or $21.—C. 8. FuLLer, Windsor. 

R. W. sends two solutions, the second of which we give.—Ebs. 

One cow and one ox cost $57. - - - - - (1) 

Twenty cows and thirty oxen cost $1,500. - - - - (2) 

Multiplying (1) by twenty, twenty cows and twenty oxen cost $1,140. (8) 
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Subtracting (8) from (2), ten oxen cost $360. - - ° (4) 

Hence, one ox costs $360--10=$36; and one cow costs $57—$36=$21.—R. W. 

H. P., Alma, B. R. A., Kilbourn City, W. Brier, Baraboo, J.C. Douaiass, Dun- 
kirk, and C. L. Powers, Mukwonago, have also sent solutions to 75, for which we 
cannot make room.—Ebs. 


76.—Wanted to know the names and respective terms of office of the several 
Chief Justices of the United States. 

See Townsend’s Civil Government, page 296.—R. W. 

78.—If three is one-third of six, what will one-fourth of twenty be? 


This may be regarded as two operations in division, in each of whi:h the true 
value of the quotient is to be proportionately increased. The true quotient arising 
from the division of 6 by 3=2; but the supposed quotient is 3, which is 114 times 
the true quotient. In the second couplet, 20+4=5, and multiplying this by 11, 
as in the first case, gives 714 for the answer. 

Or, by Proportion—§ ; 3:22 3 a. 


3X20 
Then, —,4=2. 
g 
_  8x20x3 
Reducing, txt =: for the fourth term.—R.W. 


Another Solution —1g of G6=2. 44 of 20=5. Then if 3=2, what equals 5. 
If 8=2, then 11g=1; 5 will then equal 114 x5=74; or, what equals lf of 20. 
By Proportion—3 : 2::(2) : 5=714; or, 2:3::5 : (7=T14.—J. C. Dovenas, Dun- 
kirk. 
3.—The centers of two given spheres are at the extremities of a given right 
line; required the locus of a point from which the greatest portion of spherical 
surface is visible. 


centers of the spheres, P the point whose 

locus it is required to find, and C a point ae Re 
where the locus intersects the line AB. Bi b 
Place AB=2a, AC=m, BC=n, then it is ye \ 


evident that AP : BP::m: n. ‘ é & eee: ae 


Let x and y be the co-ordinates of the point P, the origin being at the center of 
the line AB. 


P 
Let AB repres«nt the line joining the 
I J gy 7 
| ~ 








Hence ¥(a+2y?+y?: ¥(4—zP+Yumin 
(m+n? 
1 —>—, | 2ae¢+a°=0. 
(mine “OT 

This is the equation of a circle whose circumference is the locus of P.—L. 
CAMPBELL. 


Consequently 2?+9?— 


84.—Alice is one-third as old as her mother; five years since she was but one- 
fifth as old; in how many years will she be one-half as old?—B. R. G. 

Since Alice five years since was one-fifth her mother’s age, four-fifths or twelve- 
fifteenths her mother’s age at that time, must be the difference in their ages. 
Alice is now one-third her mother’s age; the difference in their ages now is two- 
thirds or ten-fifteenths the mother’s present age. And as the difference in their 
ages must always be the same, twelve-fifteenths the mother’s first age must equal 
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ten-fifteenths the mother’s present age, or twelve times the mother’s age five years 
ago, must equal ten times her present age. The difference between ten and twelve 
is two, hence 2: 5::10: mother’s age five years since. From which it appears the 
mother’s age five years since, was 25 years; now it is 50, and Alice being one-third 
of 30=10 years; the difference in their ages is twenty years, and when Alice is 
one-half her mother’s age, twenty years must be the other half: hence when the 
mother is forty years old, Alice will be one-half her age, which time will occur in 
40—30=10 years —Wm. B. Mrnaairan, Chilton. 
PROBLEM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 

It is obvious the result to this problem is, theoretically, not attainable—M. 
Brier, Baraboo. 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

85.—A fountain has four receiving pipes—A, B,C and D. A, Band C can fill it 
in six hours; B, C and D in eight hours; C, D and A in ten hours; D, A and B in 
twelve hours. It has also four discharging pipes—W, X, Yand Z. W, X and Y 
will empty it in six hours; X, Y and Z in five hours; Y, Z and W in four hours; 
Z,W and X in three hours. Suppose the pipes are all open, tnd the fountain full, 
in what time will it be empty?—A. N. Sear.e, Lynzville. 

86.—Place five fives in such a manner that they will exactly equal 556.—D. M. 


87.—Will some one please inform the readers of the JouRNAL, of the names and 
terms of office of the several Chief Justices of the State of Wisconsin.—J0d. 

88.—Will some of the contributors to the JourNAL furnish the readers of the 
same, the names and respective terms of office of the Speakers of the House of 
tepresentatives?—ID. 

89.—Also furnish the names and terms of office of the several Vice Presidents 
of the United States; «nd mention those who have afterwards held the office of 
President.—Zb. 

90.—What are the names of the respective State Superintendents of Wisconsin? 
—HENRY CROUSE. 

91.—Will A. F. N. tell us whether prepositions show the relations of words or 
of the things represented by the words? In the sentence—“John is on the table.” 
Does on show the relation of the word John or ts to the word table or of the person 
John to the thing table?—W. D. HenKLE. 

9§2.—Is it consistent with the health and educational progress of scholars to 
lunch at recess, between nine and twelve, and at recess, between one and four 
o’clock?—H. Crovusst, Hau Galle. 

93.—Given, 8414 square feet of three inch plank. Required, the length of one 
edge of a cubical box, which can be made from the plank, allowing no waste in 
sawing. Arithmetical solution desired?—M. Brimr, Baraboo. 

94.—What is the best evidence we have that the city of Rome was fornded %353 
years before the Christian era?—L. C. 


95.—Suppose two gentlemen should each have a daughter, and should each 
marry the other’s daughter, what relation would their children be to each other? 

96.—Are “ diagrams ” of any real use in teaching grammar? 

Hereafter we shall give less space to mathematical questions and answers, and 
more to those of a general nature, as being of interest to a larger number of read- 
ers.— EDs. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 

A good thing was done in the Legislature in tabling the bill to grant a State 
Certificate to graduates of the University on the same terms as to graduates of the 
Normal Schools, viz: after one year’s successful teaching. ‘The reasons against 
passing such a bill, are: 1. That it would give to graduates of the University a 
privilege not accorded to the graduates of other colleges, and upon no apparently 
good grounds. 2. That it is the same sort of absurdity—the difference being in 
degree ratherthan kind—as it would be to enact that every graduate of the Uni- 
versity who practices medicine successfully a year shall be entitleé to a medical 
diploma. 

It is true that the State makes provisions forthe maintenance of public schools, 
and is therefore interested in supplying them with teachers; but teaching should 
be elevated, as much as possible into a profession, and what the State can appro- 
priately do is to build up institutions for the professional instruction and training of 
teachers. Hence we have Normal Schools. To say that acourse at the University, 
—with a little subsequent practice—and this is what such a law virtually would 
say—is all that is needed to fit a man or woman for the profession of teaching, is 
equivalent to an admission that Normal &chools are unnecessary. When our Uni- 
versity becomes a University proper,it may not inappropriately have connected 
with it a chair, or rather, a school of didactics, with all the apparatus and appli- 
ances necessary to impart, in its highest sense, the science and the art of educa- 
cation. This is a more imperative social necessity than a law or medical school. 

But the Legislature has done another good thing, in modifying, on the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent, the existing law in regard to State Certifi- 
cates. As the law now stands, candidates may receive such a certificate, good for 
five years, on passing a satisfactory examination on the branches now required for 
a first grade county certificate, and on one or two more. This will tend to build upa 
professional, or at least a semi-professional corps of teachers, and will meet ade- 
quately the aspirations of that class of teachers who,though they do not perhaps in™ 
tendto make teaching a business for life, are not unreasonably willing to be ex- 
empt from examination yearly, or as often as they cross county lines. 

Another feature of the new planis, that the examination for this certificate, if 
successful, will be good, as far as it goes, for a life certificate, so that the holder 
will only need to be examined, whenever he may be ready, on the additional 
branches required to obtain the higher grade. 

It is proposed that the examining committee shall hold sessions in different 
places to accommodate different portions of the State. Details will be announced 
hereafter. 


NORTHWESTERN Business COLLEGE.—Mr. Wortkington’s establishment, which 
has been in operation in this city several yeare, and has always, we believe, given 
good satisfaction to its patrons, is now more pleasantly located, in its new rooms, 
in Ellsworth’s Block, near the Methodist Church, and forms one of the several ex- 
cellent educational facilities of which our city may boast. Sce advertisement on 
second page of the cover. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSCCIATION. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Executive Session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association was held 
at Madison, December 28th, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Present: Messrs. Shaw, Albee, Graham, Kerr, Whitford, De La Matyr, Parker 
and EFarthman. President S. Shaw in the chair. 

On motion, it was decided that the next annual session of the Association be 
held at Madison, July 9th to 11th, 1872. The arrangement for the entertainment of 
teachers rests with Messrs. Shaw and Parker. 

Arrangements for music are to be made by W. A. De La Matyr. The arrange- 
ment of the Programme is left with the President of the Association. 

After the discussion of other matters, such as the length of each session, the 
invitation of lecturers, etc., the meeting adjourned. 

S. SHAW, President. 

A, EARTHMAN, Secretary. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

We are thankful to old subscribers, who from time to time pay up their subscrip- 
tions on the first volume of the Journal, and to those who renew ; but we submit 
that it is hardly a fair thing to let us send several numbers of the second volume 
and then stop, and say “we do not wish to continue ’--without appearing to con- 
sider that it has cost us anything to print those numbers for which they do not offer 
to pay. We took pains to request, in the November and December issues, that 
those who wished to stop would notify us in season. It will not be improper there- 
fore for those who did not conclude to stop, at the end of the year, to send alonga 
dime or so for each number received since, if they conclude to stop now. 

CONSTITUTIONS.--We would inform teachers and others that copies of the “ Con- 
stitutions of the United States and of Wisconsin,” prepared by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, are again for sale, at 50 cents per copy, by ATWoopD & CUL- 
VER, Madison. 


InuITERACY.—From Gen. Eaton’s report for 1871 we gather that there are 
5,660,000 persons in the United States who cannot read or write, four-fifths of 
whom are in the Southern States, Of the Northern States, Ohio has the largest 
number of minor illiterates, the number being 47,654. The total number of illit- 
erates in the leading Western States are as follows: Ohio, 1/3,149; Indiana, 
1 7,015; Wisconsin, 55,55; Iowa, 45,669; Missouri, ~+2,385, of which 60,5<2 are 
colored. Pennsylvania has 222,351 illiterates, and New York, 241,152. The largest 
illiteracy, according to population, is in North Carolina. 


CREDITS.—The editor of the National Normal took us to task some time ago 
because he found eight of his excellent “ Notes for Teachers” credited, in the Vir- 
ginia “ University Monthly” to the Wisconsrn JOURNAL OF Epucation. The fact 
is, we found them, without any marks of paternity, in a newspaper, and sent them 
along, but are pleased to know who is entitled to credit. 


INSTITUTES.—Prof. ALLEN has arranged a series of Spring Institutes, extending 
to the middle of May. He has been “ instituting ” a few weeks this winter in Ver- 
mont, and says that while the teachers of that state may excel our own in general 
culture, they are not “up ” to them in method. 


Goop ExAMPLES.—The Kilbourn City Mirror has an “ Educational Column,” 
well conducted by B. R. Anderson, Principal of the Public Schools in that enter- 
prising village. The Waukesha Democrat has a similar column. 
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WISCONSIN. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS.—The Graded School here has the following corps of teach- 
ers: Prof. H.C. Woop, priucipal; Miss Lucy Flanders, assistant; Miss Ada Pop- 
pleton, Intermediate; Department, and Miss Clara Gregg, Primary Department. In 
the First Ward School, Mr. P. Thos. Kiley is Principal, and Patrick Jennings Ass't. 

Eau Criatre.— Here Prof. H. C. Howland is in charge, assisted by Misses Cor- 
delia Patten, Mary F. Cowles, Isabella Borland, Ela Butterfield and Alida Kemp. 

WEst Eau CLaineE.—Of the Graded School here, Prof. A.J. Hutton is Principal, 
and Mrs. H. F. Adams and Misses Ella Darling, Carrie Darling, Victoria Parrott, 
Mary Devitt, Martha Kidder and Maria Shaw are his co-laborers. 


TnE Galesville Jowrnal says the “ University ” there has quite a valuable collec- 
tion of specimens in Geology, Natural History, ete., but uo proper means for keep- 
ing them. 

THE editor of the Kenosha Zelegraph, who has made a visit lately to the school 
of Mr. Barns, in Racine, says: 

“What most impressed us in the school as we entered, was the spirit of cheer- 
fulness which shemed to pervade the room. After all, the step between order and 
cheerfulness is very short; they are both brought about by a peculiar blending of 
justice and mercy. Mr. Barns’s maxim is, however, ‘Justice first and mercy after- 
wards.’ ” 

Kenosha county we observe keeps up vigorously its Teachers’ Associations, un- 
der Supt. Maguire, successor to Mr. Barns. 

PoLtk County.—We have received a copy of a very neatly printed “ Education- 
al Record,” of this county, for 1870 and 1871, published by the Polk County Teach- 
ers’ Association. Itcontains the proceedings of the Association and of the Normal 
Institute, important parts of the School Law, and other useful matters, and is 
issued under the editorial care of Chas. E. Mears, County Superintendent, and Jas. 
W. Dean, Assistant Editor. We quote a paragraph: 

Wisconsin JouURNAL OF EpvucaTion.—Our State Superintendent and his Assist- 
ant, as editors, are making this publication a very valuable one for the teachers 
and school officers of Wisconsin. Thirty copies have been taken in Polk county 
during the last year. Let us double the number for 1872. We will furnish it at 
$1.25 per year, 25 cents below the regular price. These are club rates with our 
comission given tothe subscriber. By a law now in force, district and town clerks 
are authorized to subscribe at the expense of the school district or town.” 

VERNON COUNTY, as well as its neighbor, Monroe, is moving a little in the matter 
of the “township system.” A teacher very pertinently asks, through the Viroqua 
Censor, ‘ would it not be a good idea for the several towns in this county to adopt 
the town school system, as passed in 1869 by the Legislature? I have read the 
act carefully, and do not find anything wanting-in it to make our common schools 
asuccess, * * * The town system would,in my opinion, do away with many 
of the difficulties the people have te contend with. Every district clerk has, or 
ought to have, a copy of the act; all persons can obtain it from tem to read. 


PERSONAL. 


J. H. Gounp, formerly a teacher in this county and in Albion Academy, is in 
charge of the Rochester (Racine county) Institute. 
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LA CRossE County has a veteran and permanent teacher, in the person of B. E, 
Baxter, who has taught seventeen terms, and eight of them in district No. 2, 
Bangor. 


PRESIDENT E. A. CHARLTON, of the Platteville Normal School, is on leave of 
absence, for impaired health. His present addressis Saratoga Springs. We trust 
he may soon be restored to health and to his important charge. 


Rev. W. E. MERRIMAN, President of Ripon College, Wisconsin, delivered the 
seventh lecture of the Boston Course on Christianity and Skepticism in the Old 
South Church, Boston, last Sunday evening, upon “The Limitations and Connec- 
tions of the Personal Work of Christ in the World.” 


CENERAL. 

OVER one hundred ladies are studying law in America. 

THE GRADUATES from American colleges number 35,000. 

WILLIAMS CoLLEGE has graduated thirteen college presidents. 

A HARVARD STUDENT defines flirtation to be “ attention without intention.” 

A CoLumsBvus LAWYER toid “ His Honor” that the eyes of the “vox populi ” were 
upon him. 

At VAssAr COLLEGE there are now gathered over four hundred young ladies 
from all parts of the country. 

THE number of women studying at the University of Zurich has so greatly in- 
creased of late that they now form a tenth of the matriculated students. 

ACCORDING to the new Catalogue, Michigan University has 1,207 students in all 
its departments, which is, believe, the largest number of any college in the 
country. 

Hon. Francis L. CorpD0z0, a colored man, and graduate of Oxford, England, late 
Secretary of State for South Carolina, has been elected Professor of Latin in How- 
ard University. 

AN OLD Lapy has been collecting all the political newspapers she can lay her 
hands on, to make soap of. She says they are.a desperate site better than ashes, 
being almost pure Jie. 

Ir is affirmed that steps are being taken to secure from the highest legal author- 
ity in Massachusetts, a decision of the question, whether a college has a right to 
compe: a person of legal age to attend church. 

THE PRESIDENT of the Michigan University says their best scholar is a girl, 
Miss White, of Kentucky, who has solved a problem in mathematics that for fif- 
teen years has puzzled the graduating classes, each class numbering one hundred 
men. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, located at Lincoln, the capital of the state, has 
an endowment in lands that will soon be worth a million of dollars. This year the 
state has expended seven thousand dollars on the nuclei of its library, cabinet, and 
apparatus. 

TWENTY-EIGHT ladies have recently entered the University of Edinburgh, most 
of them for the purpose of studying medicine, Last year many of the professors 
objected to female students, but they have been overruled by the council, and 
must submit. 

THE GREATEST Pay ever received by a singer was $208,675, paid to Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale, for ninety-five concerts in this country, being at the rate 
of $2,196 per concert. The highest price ever received by Nilsson was $22,000 for 
twenty nights opera, in a New York engagement. 
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CuicAGo.—The fire turned out of school about one-third of the teachers and 
pupils of the city. Four large grammar school buildings were destroyed, and the 
same number of primary school houses. The loss not covered by insurance was 
about $200,000. Four days after the fire the teachers that remained met and 
passed a resolution tendering their services to the city for one year, relying on the 
Board of Education for such remuneration as they might be able to give, “ be it 
much or little.” Certain members of the Board have shown an equally generous 
spirit by offering to take teachers into their families, and it is expected tat other 
teachers will do likewise. As soon as provision can be made for the victims, now 
sheltered by the remaining school-houses,as many schools will be opened as can 
be sustained, those teachers who lost most by the fire to be employed first. The 
High School and the Normal School cannot be opened until other provision is 
made for the courts which now occupy the buildings. 


NEBRASKA.—We have read, with much pleasure, the Address of Welcome, by 
Hon. O. B. HeweErt, and the Inaugural of Dr. ALvin D. WriutAMs, delivered at 
Peru, December 4, 1871, on occasion of the assumption by the latter of the princi- 
palship of the State Normal School recentiy established at that place. It is re- 
freshing to see aman called to such a position who gives such evidence as is con- 
tained in the following extract, that he comprehends the place, the functions and 
the importance of the Normal schoo! in the general work of education: 

“Tt is true,that while the Normal School occupies no secondary place among our 
educational institutions, and while its training is equally important and valuable 
for all other schools—including the college, the university and our professional 
schools—yet thus far it has been shaped and carried on with special reference to 
the wants of our common, grammar and high schools. Thus far we have not at- 
tempted to supply teachers for the college or the professional schools, but only for 
the schools that are parts of our grand public system. 

“ But the University is fast becoming a part of that system,and eventually law, 
medical, scientific and polytechnic schools will become integral parts of it. And 
then the Normal School must train and fit teachers alike for them all. 

“ And not only this, but the superiority of normal training is so evident that all 
schools must soon yield obeisance to it. Already normal graduates surpass and 
supplant even college graduates in the best public school positions in the country. 
With perhaps less technical knowledge, the normal graduate, by his superior facil- 
ity in using and imparting what he has, is everywhere in greatest demand, and re- 
ceives the largest compensation. It has even come to this, in respect to many of 
the first positions; that none but normal graduates can attain them at all. 

“Theoretically and practically, the Normal School stands at the head of all the 
schools with which it is associated; and it ought to be, and eventually will be, as- 
sociated with all schools, of every kind and grade. Especially must it soon be rec- 
ognized as occupying this position, with respect to all the schools carried on by 
the State.” 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Substantially, collegiate education is free in 
Pennsylvania. ‘Three well-established colleges at least, within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles of Philadelphia, offer instruction without muney or price. The old 
University of Pennsylvania, for fifty years or more, by its charter, extends free tui- 
tion to the graduates of the ,high school, under certain conditions of selection. 
Franklin and Marshal College, Lancaster, does the same for that county, besides 
having out a large number of free scholarships. More than this, this college has 
a standing offer of free tuition to all the young men of any county, coming from 
any school, on the contribution by the county or any one in its name, of a few 
thousand dollars. How many counties of the State have closed with this liberal 
offer we are unable to say at present. Finally, Hon. Asa Packer, last summer, 
gave an additional half million to the Lehigh University to make it free to all the 
State. The fact is that liberal education in Pennsylvania is more freely given 
than received. In general it 7s better to give than to receive, but in this case the 
Tule might be safely reversed. We may add that of these institutions the two fo-- 
mer lean towards a classical, the latter towards a scientific or technical basis of 
study. — Philadelphia Press. 
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MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY.—The requirements for admission in several of the de- 
partments have been increased. In comparing the summary of students with that 
of the last catalogue, the following results are obtained: Inthe Literary Depart- 
ment, there are at present 5U9, instead of 488 last year; in the Law Department 
348, last year 307; in the Department of Medicine 350, while last year there were 
only 315. According to the summary in the new calendar there will be graduated 
in the Literary Department this year 82, instead of 60 last year, The total num- 
ber of students in all the departments is 1,207. Last year’s total showed only 
1,110,and in the summary for the present calendar it is specifically stated that 
“no name is counted more than once” One of the features of the new calendar 
for this year is a summary of the students by states. From this we learn that 
Michigan has 565 students in the University; Ohio, 134; Illinois, 123; New York, 
87; and Indiana, 56. Other States and Territories are less numerously represented 
There is oné student from Montana, one from New Brunswick, one from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and 27 from Canada. In all 31 different political organizations are 
represented.—College Courant. 

Howarp University, at Washington, the institution for the education of the 
blacks, named after Gen. O. O. Howard, as at present constituted has not only a 
Collegiate department and one each for the three learned professions of Law, Med- 
icine and Divinity, but a Preparatory School, a Normal School, and a Commercial 
College. There are now nearly a thousand pupils, including some whites.—Jb. 


TExas ComMoN ScHooL.—Texas has begun to open, for the first time, free com- 
mon schools, and the eagerness of the political parties to prove their peculiar 
friendship for public education and to accuse their opponents of hostility to the 
schools, is reasonably good evidence that the schools have popular approval. The 
State has school funds commensurate with its vast area. All the public lands of 
the State and one-fourth of all the taxes raised are set apart for public school pur- 
poses. Teachers’ salaries are fixed bylaw. Those holding third-class certificates, 
granted by official examiners, receive $75 a month; second-grade teachers, $90 a 
month; first-grade, $110; principals, from $125 to $150 a month. Very many ap- 
plications are made for certificates, but very few are able to pass ec<amination. 
Those receiving first-class certificates are said to be very few. All persons be- 
tween six and eighteen years of age are required to attend school at least four 
months each year. One seventeen-year-old matron begs a remittance of the fine 
for non-attendance on the following plea: “I have a husband to care for, a child 
to nurse, clothes to wash, meals to cook, and a house to clean. If they make me 
attend school another year, everything will go to ruin.” In view of her manifold 
duties, not to speak of her present and prospective service to the State, it would 
certainly be too bad to send her back to the spelling-book and Grammar.—TZ'he 
Christian Union. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has 398 students, 281 in the Academical, and 117 in the 
Professional Departments; viz: In Medicine, 40; in Engineering, 3; in Science, 
62; and in Agriculture, 12. New England sends 316 students, the Middle States, 
28, Western and Southern States 45, Canada 5, Nova Scotia 2, Indian Territory 1, 
and England 1. The Libraries contain about 40,500 volumes. 


FRrANCE.—The Minister of Public Instruction has brought before the Assembly 
a bill, the provisions of which make education compulsory throughout the country. 
The Committee on Education has inaugurated a desirable reform by reporting in 
favor of allowing all properly qualified persons to teach in both public and private 
schools. This recommendation, 1f adopted, will sweep away a number of vexa- 
tious and ill-judged restrictions, which now hedge about the school-teacher in 
la belle France. 


BRAZIL.—In the Province of Rio Janeiro, the Legislative Assembly has decreed 
that all children between the ages of seven and fourteen, shall go to either public 
or private schools; has provided admirable schools and a good corps of teachers; 
and orders that children whose parents are too poor to give them decent raiment 
shall be clad at the expense of the Provincial Treasury. 


InDIANA is the only one of the Northern States in which there are more male 
than female teachers. In this State the preponderance of females is about as 
seven to three. 


Tur NuMBER of officers of instruction and government in Harvard University 
this year is 115. The number of students attending is 1,081. 
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“Mew Mublications. 


BOOKS. 

ACOMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By ALPHEUS CrosBy, 
Professor Emeritus of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth Col- 
lege: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., New York and Chicago. 3870 pp., 12mo. 
Although Dr. Crosby has for several years been disconnected with the active 

wo:k of the school-rcom, he has evidently lost none of his enthusiasm for his old 

work. Something of the genial character of the man seems to give life and fra- 

grance to “roots” and “stems,” and with such a help, the student who is not a 

perfect dullard, cannot but see some of the beanties and perfections of the lan- 

guage in which Homer sung—the most marvellous language that has ever embod- 
ied human thought. It is needless to add that all the results of modern scholar- 
ship are brought into use, in the preparation of this model volume. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZojLOGY. Part I. Comparative Physiology. By Louis AGGAsIz 
and A. A. GouLD. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 290 pp., 12mo. 

The names of the authors of this little manual are enough to insure its value. 
The first thing the eye meets, on opening the book, a striking diagram illustrating 
the history and development of animal life, in its four grand divisions, from the 
azoic to tle modern age, itself a study of deep interest. Part IL will be devoted 
to Systematic Zodlogy. No similar work exists in the English language, and 
when completed, it will revolutionize the study of the subject. 


Tak ART OF TEAcnine Scuoon. By J. R. SyPHER, author of “ History of Penn- 
sylvania,” ete. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 317 pp., 12 mo. 

The multiplication of books of this character is a good sign. They cannot su- 
persede the necessity for professional training and actual experience, but they 
stimulate young teachers to seek improvement and help to increase the popular 
demand for true teachers. The author treats the various topics that belong to his 
subject in a concise, forcible and sensible way, and evidently writes from an ex- 
tended experience. He goes outside of the school room, at several points, and his 
last chapter, especially, on school books, has some sharp hits. 


EDUCATIONAL YEAR Book—1872. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co., for the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association. 

This very useful and timely book, in the compilation of which, as we infer, the 
well known educational writer, WM. B. Sir, is concerned, as one of the editors, 
gives a synopsis of the school systems of the states and territories, with a list of 
chief officers and their salaries, with much other information in regard to colleges, 
normal and cther professional schools, cost of education and educational endow- 
ment-, also practical suggestions, forms, prevalence of illiteracy, history of “ book 
agency,” etc., etc. In short, it is a sort of indispensable cade mecum, for every 
“live” and growing teacher. 


Munror’s Firru READER.—This is a volume, which contains,in moderate compass 
a treatise on “ Physical and Vocal Training,” and selections of Prose, Poetry and 
Dialogues for reading lessons. The part relating to “ Physical and Vocal Cul- 
ture’ consists of brief, clear, yet comprehensive directions as regards “ Position 
and Carriage of the Body;”’ “ Development of the Chest,’; “ Right Use of the 
Voice; ” Articulation Slides; ” “ Quality of Voice, Movement, Force and Pitch of 
Voice.” Tha selections are admirable; they are short, characteristic extracts from 
all the best writers of the day with some of the “ standard” pieces of earlier wri- 
ters; their range is wild, and they are of unusual merit as to information and enjoy- 
ment. Publishers have done their duty in the matter of type, paper and binding, 
aud the work is worthy the attention of all interested in the subject of the best 
books for schools. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait &Co., 1871. 


CATALOGUE AND CIRCULAR OF Cook County, ILLiNoIs—Normal and Training 
School.—This pamphlet contains the names of the Faculty, Students, the Course of 
Study, and other matter usually found in such publications, but with paper and 
type of such excellence as to be especially noteworthy. Chicago Lakeside Pub- 
lishing and Printing Company. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIES oF THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING PERSONAL 
Skercnes. By HORACE GREELEY, JouN B. GouGH, ALBERT BRISBANE, F. B. 
PERKLYS, and other eminent writers. 

This work is a series of popular, yet comprehersive sketches of the origin, de- 
velopment, and present condition of the principal arts and industries of this country, 
It contains information which could hitherto be obtained only by laborious refer- 
ence to Cyclopedias, heavy tomes, and numerous works, each treating of only some 
single invention, and there fore, supplies a much needed and much coveted desid- 
eratum. Its value and popular attraction are enhanced by the addition of biogra- 
phical details respecting those who have achieved most eminence in tneir inven- 
tions, or as leading manufactures. Writers specially familiar with each subject 
have been employed. Nothing has been omitted, in respect to accuracy, com- 
pleteness, style, embellishment of the work, to render it a popular resume of the 
chief Industries of the United States. Published by J. B. Burr, Hyde & Co., 
Chicago and Cincinnati. See advertisment on th second page of cover. 

ScnHoots AND Scwoon Masters. From the writings of CnaArLEs DICKENS. 
Edited by 'T. J. CiapMAN, M. A. A. 8. Barnes & Co, New York and Chicago: 
215 pp., small 12 mo. 

This volume embraces | “Dotheboy’s Hall” with the immortal Squeers, the 
“School at Dr. Blimmer’s,” the “ School at Salem House ” and the “School at Dr. 
Strong’s,” recalling at once some of tie most graphic parts of “ Nicholas Nickel- 
by,” “ Dombey & Son” and “ David Copperfield.” It is decidedly a book for a teach- 
er’s library, blending amusement with many a bit of useful instruction. 


PERIODICALS. 


Eciectic MAGAZINE.—The March number of this sterling old monthly is at 
hand, and is embellished with an excellent portrait, on steel, of Herbert Spencer, 
the celebrated English philosopher. In this number is begun “ The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Pheaton,” which will run through the year, and which promises to 
be one of the most brilliant and powerful stories recently published. It is by Will- 
iam Black, whose previous novels have earned for him an enviable reputation in 
America as well as in England. There is a singular fascination about these open- 
ing chapters which is not usually founa at the portals of a story. The leading ar- 
ticle of the number is a fine essay on “ Mahomet,” giving the results of the latest 
researches into his history, and written ina more popular and intelligible style 
than has usually been employed on this theme; next comes “The Early Life of 
Charles Dickens;” and among the other articles are “ Strange News about the Solar 
Prominences;” “ National Debts and National Prosperity ;’ “The Talki ing Animal,” 
a very curious essay; “Quaint Customs in Kwei-Chow;” “George McDonald;” 
“Spain, Her manners and Amusements;” “ The Haunted Enghenio; ” and “ Matri- 
monial Curiosities.” The departments of LITERARY Novices, ScrENCE, ART and 
VARIETIES, are very full and interesting; and there is a fine poem by Dante Ga 
briel Rosetti. Published by E. R. PELTon, 108, Fulton street, New York. Terms 
$5.00 a year; two copies, $9.00. Single numbers, 45 cents. 

Tue RapicaL.—The contents of the March number are as follows: 1, Theism, 
by Samuel Longfellow; 2, One God; 3, The State of Scientific Thoughts in Eng- 
land—A. Jayram; 4, Conquest, L. W.S.; 5, Prapers by Telegraph—A discourse 
given at South Place, London—Moncure D. Conw ay; 6, Thoughts upon Sacred 
Books, II—N.R. Waters; ‘/, The Ideal Wins All—George S. Burleigh; 8, Timothy 
Tot; A prose story, with poetic passages; V., VI.—Francis Gerry Fairfield; 9, Notes. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for March has been received, crowded as it always is with 
solid and highly interesting matter, and its articles are penned by some of the 
country’s ablest writers. The following is a list of some of the many valu- 
able articles: “The United States Treasury Department,” “Northern Bolivia 
and its Amazon Outlet,” “ Negro Life in Jamaica,’“The Old Ottoman and the 
Young Turk,” “ A Japanese Statesman at Home,” etc. For this valuable magazine 
address Harper & Brothers, New York. 

THE LAWRENCE COLLEGIAN has reached the middle of its fifth volume. It is 
printed by the“ Lawrence Collegian Company,” at Appleton, and is conducted with 
tact and ability. Every graduate of the College, and us many of its friends as 
possible, should be numbered among its patrons. The January number asks and 
answers a pertinent question: 

“THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION should be taken by every teacher in 
the State. Is it? By no means. Teachers by the dozen i in this State who never 
see an educational paper. There should be a waking up.’ 





